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under which he was brought up did nothing to counter-
act the disadvantages of his birth. Michael Kierke-
gaard was something of a tyrant, and ruled his house-
hold with a rod of iron. In spite of increasing
wealth he permitted no relaxation of the austere
simplicity of earlier days ; and he himself continued
to dress in an old-fashioned style which brought
down on him the ridicule of the outside world.
There was, no doubt, a strong blend of eccentricity
in this respectable tradesman, and his children suffered
under it. Worst of all for the growing boy was the
depressing religious atmosphere of the household, for
the father's gloomy Lutheranism led to a complete
abnegation of the brighter side of life. And yet,
beneath his repellent exterior, there lay a rich fund
of poetic imagination. This imagination, cut off
from every natural outlet, turned, as it were, upon
itself, and created an unhealthy, hot-house atmosphere,
which could not but be injurious to a child like
Soren, who had inherited so much of his father's
unbalanced temperament. Soren tells us, for instance,
how, instead of taking him for a real excursion into
the country, his father would invite him to an
imaginary walk. He would then pace up and down
the room, the boy at his side, describing in minute
detail the people they might have seen, the sights and
sounds they would have met by the way; until in the
end, the imaginary excursion was more entertaining
than any real one could have been!

Soren's extraordinarily vivid imagination was thus
a heritage from his father; so, too, was his propensity
for dialectic fencing. That love of argument for
argument's sake, which is responsible for much in his
published writings, was strongly marked in the elder
Kierkegaard and made him an extremely difficult
man to get on with. Soren had also in common
with his father a tendency to brood morbidly over
religious questions ; a tendency which threw a shadow
over his boyhood and became a sinister power in his